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The Bishop, the Committee and the Files 


On April 5 the HW’ashington Post printed the complete 
file of the llouse Committee on Un-American Activities 
in regard to Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam (except for a 
summary condensation of one newspaper article), with 
the Eishop’s comment on each item. It will be recalled 
that Chairman Harold H. Velde suggested recently the 
possibility of a Committee probe of subversion among 
churchmen. Shortly after Bishop Oxnam’s denunciation 
of the idea Representative Donald L. Jackson of the Com- 
mittee said in a speech in the House that Bishop Oxnam 
“served God on Sunday and the Communist front for the 
balance of the week... . The record is available to any 
member who cares to request it from the (House Un- 
American Activities) Committee.’ One request for the 
file was refused, however, but the Hashington Post did 
secure it and submitted it to the Bishop for his comment. 
Reprints are available from Methodist Information, 740 
Rush St., Chicago, 11. 

The Bishop's own summary follows: 

“The committee report on me consists of 305 type- 
written lines. Of these: 

“Two are introduction ; 

“Sixteen are a summary of the organizations mentioned 
in the report; 

“One hundred twenty-eight concern organizations never 
listed as subversive, or quotations from journals that are 
not related to subversive organizations or activities ; 

“Seventy-two are from an obscure newspaper in Prince- 
ton, Ill, the utter falsity of which might have been dis- 
closed in half an hour’s conversation. . . . 

“Sixty-four are devoted to organizations which [ never 
belonged to; 

“Twenty-three refer to organizations listed as Com- 
munist fronts to which I once belonged but from which [ 
had resigned prior to the publication of the Attorney 
General's list of subversive organizations.” 

Item No. 1 refers to a speech delivered in 1930 at the 
Indiana State Reformatory at a time when the oil issue 
in Mexico was current. He interpreted the “slogan of 
‘America First,” as meaning “America first in world 
service, and not ‘to be the first to go into Mexico to steal 
oil lands.’ The Bishop commented that he had delivered 
an address there entitled “International Understanding 
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as a Lasis for World Peace.” There is, he added, “no 
reference here to any subversive organization. Nor is 
there any subversive idea expressed.” 

Item No. 2 refers to the League for the Organization of 
Progress, “never cited as a front organization . . . and 
long out of existence.” The Bishop notes that its founders 
in 1912 included Thomas Masaryk, Ramsay MacDonald, 
and Edouard Herriot, and contributors to its periodicals 
Sir Gilbert Murray and F. W. Taussig. 

Item No. 3 is a 1932 letterhead of the National Religion 
and Labor Foundation “which has not been cited as a 
front organization.” The Bishop was given as a member 
of the national committee. He notes that Msgr. John .\. 
Ryan, a distinguished Roman Catholic sociologist, was 
listed as a founder. The Bishop resigned from it some 
vears ago. 

Item No. 4 refers to a petition released by the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation, “allegedly a strictly pacifist organiza- 
tion,” in January, 1933, urging the recognition of Soviet 
Russia. Bishop Oxnam was listed as a signer. But he 
never was a member of the Fellowship and “never signed 
any statement put out by it... . The Fellowship is not 
listed as subversive and as far as I know has never been 
cited as such by any government agency.” 

Item No. 5 concerns Bishop Oxnam’s membership on 
the Committee on Militarism in Education in 1935. The 
ishop replies that it was “never listed as subversive,” 
that the Methodist Church opposes compulsory military 
training, and that the issue “has nothing whatsoever to do 
with subversion.” 

Item No. 6 quotes the Daily Herker in 1937 to the eficet 
that the Bishop was a sponsor of a meeting held under the 
auspices of the American League Against War and 
Fascism and the American Friends of the Chinese People. 
ut he never belonged to either organization and in 1935 
wrote a newspaper column on the “menace” of the United 
Front (quoted in full by the Washington Post). 

Items No. 7 and 14. Letterheads of the Medical i}ureau 
and North American Committee to Aid Spanish Democ- 
racy in 1938, 1939. and 1946 listed Bishop Oxnam as a 
national sponsor. The Lishop notes that he was at one 
tine a member of the Interfaith Division of the Ameri- 
can Committee for Spanish Freedom. He resigned when 
he found that “Communist sympathizers, at least, had 
moved into positions of influence... .” “I abhor the 
Franco regime just as I abhor the Stalin regime in Rus- 
sia...” In 1946 he found that his name had been in- 
c'uded, without his authorization, on the letterhea! of the 
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American Committee for Spanish Freedom, and wrote 
asking that his name be withdrawn. 

Item No. 8 lists Bishop Oxnam as a national sponsor in 
1939 of the American League for Peace and Democracy 
but he “never had anything whatsoever to do with the 
organization.” 

Item No. 9 lists him as an editorial adviser of the Prot- 
estant Digest. He resigned in 1942 less than two years 
after he accepted the position because “the magazine was 
engaged in many activities relating to national policy and 
legislation quite apart from the magazine itself, and... . 
statements were issued from it implying that these had 
the approval of the editorial advisers whereas in fact they 
had never been considered by that group.” 

Item No. 10. Lhe Bishop was listed as a sponsor of the 
Congress of American-Soviet Friendship late in 1943, 
of a rally of the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship in 1944, and chairman of the executive board 
of the Massachusetts Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship. Bishop Oxnam says that he addressed a meeting 
in boston on November 6, 1942, called “A Salute to Our 
Russian Ally.” Sponsors included Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull and Mrs. Hull, Lord and Lady Halifax, 
William Green, Owen D. Young, and Senator McKellar. 
In March, 1943, he was a sponsor for a meeting in New 
York of the National Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship, with Dean Christian Gauss of Princeton and Bishop 
Henry St. George Tucker. But in the same month he 
refused to sign a statement submitted to him by the Coun- 
cil and refused to become a member of its “special min- 
isters’ committee.” He served as chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts Council for five months in 1943, and then with- 
drew. Three years later he found that his name was being 
used as “honorary chairman,” and requested that it be 
dropped. 

Item No. 11 lists the Bishop as signer of statements 
issued by the National Federation for Constitutional Lib- 
erties in 1941 and 1943. But he “never at any time be- 
longed to the National Federation for Constitutional Lib- 
erties, and never signed any statement for or on behalf 
of this organization.” 

Item No. 12 refers to the Citizens Victory Committee 
for Harry Bridges which issued a press release about a 
letter signed by 300 clergymen urging that the deportation 
order against Harry Bridges be set aside. It also notes 
three other organizations for Mr. Bridges’ defense, all 
listed as Communist by the Attorney General. The Bishop 
does not remember whether he signed the letter drafted 
by Bishop Parsons or whether it was ever used by the 
Committee. But “I never belonged to that organization 
and never signed any letter for it.” 

Item No. 13 lists Bishop Oxnam as a member of the 
national committee of the American Civil Liberties Union, 
which, as the Bishop points out, the Committee on Un- 
American Activities has twice clearly stated is not Com- 
munist. “For purposes of denouncing me,” the Bishop 
said, “the American Civil Liberties Committee [sic] is 
characterized as a Red-front organization in the files of 
the very committee which has twice declared that the 
organization is no such thing.” 

Item No. 15 lists the Bishop as executive secretary of 
the Methodist Federation for Social Service in 1928 and 
as a member of the executive committee in 1946. It in- 
cludes a long story from the Bureau County Republican 
(otherwise unidentified) for May 18, 1939, on the Fed- 
eration and a speech, said to have been delivered by Bishop 
Oxnam before it in that year, endorsing “the overthrow 


of the present capitalistic system in the United States.” 
The Bishop was never its secretary, though he was a 
member of the executive committee for many years. In 
1932 a committee of the Methodist General Conference 
gave the Federation “complete endorsement.” In 1944 he 
found himself “in growing disagreement with the Fed- 
eration’s activities,” and resigned from it in 1947 or 1948, 
The report of his speech in the 1939 clipping is “deliberate 
falsification.” He had years before opposed the Federa- 
tion’s denunciation of the profit motive. 

Items Nos. 16, 17, and 19 refer to speeches by Bishop 
Oxnam criticizing the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. The Bishop comments that he was referring 
to the “un-American activities of the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee.” Criticism of the Committee, he adds, 
“has nothing to do with subversion.” 

_ Item No. 18 refers to Bishop Oxnam’s statement at the 
Churchman award dinner in 1949 that “The United States 
should not flirt with Franco.” The Bishop reiterates his 
objection to Franco as “a Fascist dictator. .. . To deal 
with this man is to say to the peoples of the world that 
our objection to dictatorship and violence is not based upon 
a moral principle but upon expediency.” 

Item No. 20 is a 1950 newspaper clipping reporting that 
Bishop Oxnam had called for “joint action between Prot- 
estants and Catholics to meet the onslaught of commu- 
nism.” He wondered if it were included “as criticism or 
commendation.” 

Items 21 to 23 note that the Bishop has written letters 
to the Committee dealing with his relationship to most of 
the organizations named above. 

Item No. 24 lists the organizations cited above in spite 
of the fact that the three previous items make clear the 
impropriety of the charges. The Daily Worker and the 
New Masses are included. He has “never had any rela- 
tionship with these journals, direct or indirect.” 


Further Comments by the Bishop 


The Bishop comments further that this Committee file 
is “nothing more than a collection of newspaper clippings, 
letterheads, letters and excerpts of speeches, etc. Clearly 
it can and does include any statements, true or false, that 
a personal enemy or crackpot may submit. . . . The effort 
was devoted almost exclusively to present me in the worst 
possible light, to collect all invidious references to me 
without any attempt to check their accuracy, and made 
no reference to the essential nature of my work over years, 
which has been public, open and easily available. 

“The next question is what use is made of the file. The 
answer is that a ‘research staff’ selects from the file and 
prepares a report which, I have discovered from personal 
experience, is released in full or in part to citizens who 
request it. 

“It would appear that the ‘research staff’ would be 
under obligation to find out whether the material selected 
and broadcast is true or false. .. . When pinned down 
and asked explicitly, and only then, Committee members 
piously assert to an inquirer that the report ‘carries no 
conclusion of this Committee’ and that the Committee 
never vouches for the correctness of any newspaper item.” 

When Representative Jackson was asked for the file 
on Bishop Oxnam last month, he did not, the Bishop goes 
on to say, “make the file available, but only hinted darkly 
at its detail and volume... . 

“The letter clearly conveys to the reader that ‘detailed 
documentation,’ which is ‘very voluminous,’ lies back of 
these reports. This letter, on the stationery of the Con- 
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gress of the United States, House of Representatives, 
signed by a Congressman who is a member of the Com- 
mittee, is patently designed to convey the conclusion that 
the material is an opinion of the Committee. 

“What does this mean, then, for the American citizen 
on whom the Committee has made a file? It means that 
he can be damaged without redress. It means that instead 
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of the community knowing the positions he had held, the 
service he has rendered, the views he holds and the esti- 
mates of the people who know him, he is judged by a 
document that appears to be deliberately designed to dis- 
credit... 

“The Committee, I suggest, is using methods that in 
ordinary parlance would be called blackmail.” 


Another Look at the U.N. 


Critics of the United Nations have been increasingly 
vocal in the United States in recent months. This seems 
to be in part a reaction to the increasing disappoint- 
ment of the hopes for peace and world stability. The 
policy of the government, the churches and many civic 
organizations is wholehearted support. John Foster 
Dulles, speaking at a conference called by the Ameri- 
can Association for the United Nations in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on March 1, 1953, spoke of the “hopes that 
were to a large degree exaggerated hopes” which the 
United Nations embodied when it was launched at San 
Francisco almost eight years ago: “Many people thought 
that the United Nations was automatically going to supply 
the answer to all the international problems of the world 
and that none of us would thereafter have to carry any 
burden of our own.” 

A. A. Berle, Jr., speaks in The Reporter, December 23, 
1952, of the formation of the public opinion which sup- 
ported the United States in organizing the United Nations: 
* \ppeal was made to the straining, eternal, and eternally 
disappointed hope of the American public that the world 
could be so governed as to avoid perpetual fear of war 
and periodic mass slaughter. Well, now it appears that 
the hope is not to be immediately realized.” Mr. Dulles 
wrote three years ago that “we shall gain nothing if, in 
panic, we lose contact with realities and assume that, be- 
cause there is great need of a quick, easy, and sure way 
to avoid war, there must be such a way.’' One theologian 
has reminded us that in the attempt to face the problem 
of world peace without the Christian faith “we are driven 
to... trusting human powers too much in one moment 
and losing all faith in the meaning of life when we dis- 
cover the limits of human possibilities.” ? 

Norman Cousins, widely known advocate of world 
government, writing in The Saturday Review (June 28, 
1952), calls for “a United Nations Organization having 
the enforceable powers of world law.” 

Rev. James M. Gillis, in his column, syndicated by 
NCWC, in the Catholic News of January 31, 1953, said: 
“In the U.N. we have one more example of a noble ideal 
ruined by compromise. . . . It is the veto that abrogates the 
entire U.N. procedure. . .. If some apologist for the U.N. 
declares that the U. S. A. as well as the U. S. S. R., in- 
sists upon the retention of the veto, that fact is but one 
more evidence that our statesmen seem to have the knack 
of blundering. . . . Evidently the ‘structure’ needs radical 
reconstruction, or perhaps better, demolition to make way 
for a more honest institution.” 

Not all critics of the U.N. belong to the group who 
held high hopes for it and have been disappointed by its 
present failure to promise a lasting peace. Some have 
opposed it since its inception, apparently through some 
basic fear of what they call “one worldism.” Yet they 


1War or Peace. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1950, 


p. 186. 
2 The Children of Light and the Children of Dorkness. By Rein- 
hold Niebuhr. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1944, p. 189. 


have always been a small minority. The type of argu- 
ments used by the latter in 1945 are in evidence in the 
recent controversy in Los Angeles over the use of Unesco 
material in the public school curriculum. 


Unesco in the Los Angeles Schools 


‘The debate in Los Angeles centered on a teacher's 
handbook entitled The “E” in Unesco. Protests early in 
1952 caused the board of education to withdraw the 
handbook from circulation and request further study 
of it. During the summer, wide publicity had been given 
to the charges made by an apparently small group of 
vociferous critics. A resolution denouncing Unesco 
adopted by the National Encampment of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, meeting in Los Angeles in August, said 
that Unesco “is advocating destruction of our public 
schools by indoctrinating the teachers, and through the 
teachers the children, with ideas that their first loyalty 
is to a world government, and that they must think of 
themselves as world citizens. . . . Unesco has already com- 
pleted a study of American and world history books in 
use in our schools with intent to revise these books, de- 
leting all terms and references which would instill pa- 
triotism and love of country in the minds and hearts of 
our children... .” (New York Times, August 8, 1952) 

Yet the introduction to the handbook says: “Teaching 
which implies that there are no national differences is 
superficial and eventually creates disillusionment. . . . 
Emphasis on national differences without pointing out the 
common problems faced by all national groups is equally 
dangerous.’ 

Public hearings before the board of education in August 
were held in an atmosphere of tension. One witness de- 
scribes the last hearing on August 25: “The first pro- 
Unesco speaker of the day was Paul G. Hoffman. . 
He had hardly begun to speak before his words were ob- 
scured by the rising clamor. ... Mr. Hoffman . . . shouted 
above the hooting and the jeers: ‘The United States sup- 
ports Unesco. That support symbolizes the determination 
of this country to bring about world understanding and 
peace. It also symbolizes our determination to have no 
Iron Curtain within these United States against freedom 
of inquiry, freedom of discussion and freedom of de- 
bate.” ” ¢ 

Three members of the board appointed to study the 
question reported in January, 1953, that they “found no 
basis for charges that the Unesco school program was an 
unpatriotic, communistic attempt to sell ‘one world’ propa- 
ganda to children.” On January 20, the board decided 
to eliminate the formal Unesco program; nevertheless the 
history and current activities of the United Nations will 
still be taught as a part of the regular curriculum. 

The kind of attack that was made in Los Angeles has 


8 The E in Unesco. Los Angeles, Curriculum Division, Los 
Angeles City School Districts, 1950-51, p. 10. 

4“IT Was Called Subversive,” by Dorothy Frank. Colliers, 
March 28, 1953. 
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occurred in other parts of the United States and, accord- 
ing to the New York Times, April 5, 1953, “appears to 
be mounting in intensity.” Reporting activities of women 
observers at the United Nations, the Times says: “Among 
the effective counter-weapons has been the publication in 
the bulletins and magazines of [women’s] organizations” 
of reports from their representatives at United Nations 
Headquarters, and visits to the United Nations. 

Thelma Stevens, executive secretary of the Methodist 
women's Department of Christian Social Relations, sug- 
gests ways of meeting these attacks in the September. 
1952, issue of The Methodist Woman. (1) Maintain 

. a determination not to be deterred by name-calling . . . 
from support of those things that we believe to be right 
and good, (2) Establish critical standards for examining 
statements made and materials offered, to judge theit 
source and logic,” and “(3) Examine the materials” for 
appeals to emotion rather than reason. 


The U.N. Secretariat 


Last year’s investigations of the United Nations Sec- 
retariat by a federal grand jury which had been sitting 
since May, 1951, and, concurrently but independently, by 
the U.S. Senate Internal Security subcommittee focussed 
public attention on the United States citizens employed by 
the U.N. and aroused suspicion of their loyalty to the 
United States. Two opposing views follow. U.S. News 
and World Report (December 12, 1952) said: “Tvidence 
is growing that the United Nations is shot through with 
Communists in high places. . . . Hidden Communists try 
to bend whole U.N. programs, largely financed by the 
United States, toward achievement of Russian aims.” 

In his report to the General Assembly on March 10, 
Trygve Lie, then Secretary General, spoke of the 
“continuous stream of abuse from the Soviet Union and its 
supporters” which had been directed at him and his stalf 
since 1950. ‘The central theme of all this abuse and 
vilification is the charge that the Secretariat is dominated 
by Americans and that they and I are in all respects the 
obedient tools of Wall Street and Washington.” 

In his report, Mr. Lie called attention to the “special 
position of the Secretary-General—and the Secretariat” 
created by the U.N. Charter. Other organs of the United 
Nations “consist of representatives of Member states 
whose primary duty it is to represent the interests of the 
governments.” But “the Secretary-General and his staff 

. . are responsible to the Organization as a whole—to 
the collectivity of the Member Governments. . . . The 
Secretary-General and his staff have in some respects been 
placed by the Charter in an advanced—and correspond- 
ingly exposed—position.” In this situation the mount- 
ing tension between the Western world and the Soviet 
Union “clearly creates a supreme difficulty for a Secre- 
tariat serving an Organization in which both sides are 
represented.” 

)n the immediate question of the conduct of U.N. 
staff members under present conditions, Mr. Lie said: 
“It is clear that no staff member should engage in sub- 
versive activities against his own government or the gov- 
ernment of anv Member state... . With regard to United 
States nationals in the Secretariat, I believe that . . . no 
U.S. national who is a member of the American Commu- 
nist Party ... should, as a matter of policy, be employed 
in the Secretariat. A major consideration for such a 
policy is, of course, the fact that the United States is 
the host country to the Permanent Headquarters.” Mr. 


* United Nations Bulletin. New York, March 15, 1953. 


Lie felt that the witnesses refusing to testify before the 
U. S. Senate Internal Security subcommittee “tended to 
discredit and cast unjustified suspicion upon their fellow 
staff members and even to imperil the position of the 
whole Organization in the host country. . . . With two 
exceptions, no American staff members were called .. . 
in open hearings unless they either refused to answer 
questions about Communist Party membership or ad- 
mitted past membership. Although these witnesses rep- 
resented only about one per cent of the Americans em- 
ployed by the United Nations, the impression conveyed 
to the public, whether intentionally or not, was that of 
a parade of Americans working for the United Nations 
who were either Communists, former Communists, or had 
something to hide.” 

Mentioning the federal grand jury charges of an “over- 
whelmingly large group of disloyal United States citizens” 
in the U.N., Mr. Lie said that “not a single American 
staff member of the United Nations Secretariat has ever 
... been charged in any court of the United States—much 
less convicted—of espionage or any act of subversion or 
sabotage,” and that in any case, “the United Nations is 
not a profitable place for spies” since almost all of the 
meetings and documentation are open. 

After discussing the steps taken to implement the U. S. 
Executive Order of January, 1953, requiring F. B. [. 
investigation of U. S. citizens employed by the U.N., 
Mr. Lie said that “there should be no misunderstanding 
of my intention . . . to uphold and defend the interna- 
tional character of the Secretariat.” 


U.N., Nationalism, and Internationalism 


One of the less rational criticisms made of the U.N., 
that “The U.N. is world government” and aims to destroy 
all national loyalties, seems to express some of the deeper 
fears involved in both the attack on Unesco teaching in 
Los Angeles and the search for disloyal Americans in the 
U.N. Secretariat. In the first place, as is made clear in 
the Charter of the United Nations, Article 2, Section 1, 
“The Organization is based on the principle of the sov- 
ereign equality of all its Members.” The speeches made 
in United Nations meetings by the delegates of Member 
states make it clear that national policies and viewpoints 
are fully expressed. 

The United Nations has “a proud record of solid 
achievements,” writes the Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill. 
Presiding Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church." 
“The U.N. can go only as far as its sovereign members 
are willing to go. The successes of the U.N. are our 
successes, and its failures are our failures. Today more 
than ever before the U.N. needs the wholehearted sup- 
port of the United States. Likewise the United States 
needs the U.N... . as an instrument to help translate 
America’s great power into morally responsible behavior. 
Just as no nation is strong enough politically to go it 
alone, no nation is good enough or wise enough to chart its 
own course without the moral restraint of other nations. 
... In the U.N., American policy can be refined and 
made more responsible to the world community by sub- 
jecting it to the criticism and judgment of other nations. 
God judges and guides our nation and all nations through 
the restraint of other powers as well as by our coopera- 
tion with them. As Christians we support the U.N. as 
a mighty instrument of God's judgment and grace in the 
world of nations.” 


¢“The United Nations and God’s Design,” Social Progress 
(Philadelphia), March, 1953. 
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